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FRENCH RIFLEMEN IN RUSSIA. jen at the first encounter. 


The above picture represents the man- 


pled, and I was instantly thrown. 





We then grap- 
He 


ner in which the French Riflemen harrass-|¢@st himself upon me as I thus lay power- 


ed the Russian gunners who were station- . 
ed upon the forts at Sevastopol, in the}, 
late war with Russia. These riflemen 
would leave the camp before light in the 
morning. Approaching the forts within 
rifle shot, each one a hole 
the ground deep enough to hide himself 
from the Russian gunners. Into it he 
would get with his rifle, his ammunition, 
and his dinner. Here, during the entire 
day he remained, occasionally popping 
up his head to see if there was an oppor- 
tunity to shoot one of theenemy. He did 
not dare to leave his hole before dark.— 
Death was certain should he venture to do 
so, for the Russians were many of them 
sharp shooters. So watchful were they, 
that it was often the case that when one 
of these French riflemen attempted to look 
from his hole, the whistling of a dozen 
bullets near his ears, reminded him that 
his head would be safer out of sight.— 
Sometimes a rifleman in sport would place 
his cap upon the end of his gun, and raise 
it above the surface of the ground. A 
shower of bullets greeted it at once. Now 
and then a bomb shell from the city would 
drop near the Frenchmen, and then you 
may be sure they crouched as closely as 
possible to the bottom of their burrows. 
Of course some of these men were killed 
every day, notwithstanding their snug 
hiding places. But they annoyed the 
Russians very much, killing many of them, 
and making it dangerous for them to ex- 
pose themselves upon the walls of the 
forts. These ingenious devices to destroy 
human life, show the brutality of war, in 
a striking manner. 


dug in 





OIL OF LOVE. 

One of our exchanges, in a brief notice 
of a shrewd and successful Baptist minister 
—father Cornell—tells this dream once 
dreamed by the old preacher: ‘* He was 
once laboring with a church in which there 
existed some long-cherished difficulty, 
that, with all his efforts he had been un- 
able to heal. He was about giving up 
the work in despair, when he had this re- 
markable dream; ‘I seemed to myself,’ 
said he, ‘ to be at the water’s side, engag- 
ed in baptizing a company of young con- 
verts. Everything was going on pleasant- 
ly, when I looked up and beheld Satan, 
armed from head to foot, rapidly advanc- 
ing toward me. I felt brave, and know- 
ing it to be my duty to defend these con- 
verts, I drew my sword and went forward 
to meet him. We came immediately to 
blows, and I then first became aware of his 
immense strength. My sword was brok- 


sary. 


upon him. 


less, and I felt that he was crushing me 
I cried, in my distress, to Him 
At that moment 
it occurred to me, that, though I had no 
weapons, I had in my pocket a small vial 
of the oil of love, and that I had better try 
the effect of this upon my Satanic adver- 
I succeeded in disengaging one of 
my hands, found the vial, and poured it 
It had no sooner touched him 
than he roared in agony, till the distant 
mountains reverberated with his hideous 
bellowing. His hold relaxed in an instant. 
He spread his gigantic wings, flew away 
in terror, and I saw him no more.’ 
dream elder Cornell told to his brethren. 
They tried it upon the adversary, and he 
left them forever.”— Western Christian 
Advocate. 


o death. 
hat was able to save. 





MORAL TALE. 


CHARLIE’S WILL. 





not at all a general favorite. Proud a 
well as retiring, his better qualities wer 


unamiable manners. 
an officer in the navy, and consequent] 


the boys were necessarily left much t 


despise him. 
Charlie was the very reverse of Walter 


one. 


day on a visit. 


rude manners, his disobedience to h 


toward his brother. 


and affection. 


towards his brother. 








This 


Walter and Charlie Harrison were very 
unlike each other. Walter was a boy with 
strong feelings and violent passions, and 
was by no means moderate in the expres- 
sion of his feelings. He had many of the 
elements of a noble character; fet he was 


all obscured by his rough, abrupt, and 
As their father was 


often absent for a long time from home, 


their mother’s management, and she being 
gentle and delicate, Walter’s violence and 
strong feelings terrified her, and she felt 
herself drawn more toward Charlie.— 
Walter, seeing this, was often jealous of 
poor little Charlie, while he affected to 


he was a quiet, sweet-tempered, pleasant 
boy. He had very delicate health; and 
being his mother’s constant companion, he 
became like her—gentle and mild to every 


Mrs. Harrison’s only brother arrived one 
As he was rich and un- 
married, Walter, who was his namesake, 
had generally been considered his heir.— 
Walter, however, displeased him by his 


mother, and the unkind spirit he showed 
On the contrary, he 
seemed much taken up with Charlie, and 
lavished on him every mark of kindness 
Walter felt this acutely, 
for his uncle was a man whom he was 
obliged to respect and esteem, and whose 
friendship he would have valued, but he 
was too proud to make any concession, or 
to acknowledge that he was wrong. This, 
moreover, embittered his jealous feelings 


One evening, soon after their uncle had 
left them, as the two boys were sitting to- 


gether in the parlor, the door-bell rang, 
and a noise was heard on the gravel. The 
children looked out.of the window, and 
they saw a beautiful white pony, saddled 
and bridled, led to the front door by a 
groom. Ina few minutes Mrs. Harrison 
came in with an open letter in her hand, 
and told them that this pony was sent by 
Uncle Walter for his dear nephew Charlie, 
as he thought the delicate boy’s health 
would be benefitted by a daily ride. In 
Walter’s mood at that moment—for he 
had been brooding over some fancied 
slight—such an announcement was like 
fuel to the flame. He had long desired 
to be the possessor of a pony. 

* Charlie, Charlie, always Charlie,’ mut- 
tered he; ‘every one loves Charlie—no 
one loves me; I wish I were dead.’ 

So saying, he rushed out of the room 
and out of the house. 

*‘O, mamma, Iam so sorry Walter is 
angry about the pony,’ said Charlie; ‘I 
wish uncle Walter had sent it to him.— 
Do let me go, mamma, and tell him that I 
will give it to him.’ 

Charlie immediately ran out to the 
grounds and found Walter leaning moodi- 
ly against atree near the pond. ‘Dear 











will give my clothes to the poor little boy | 
in the town, for whose schooling I have 
been accustomed to pay, and that she will 
continue to pay this for a little while for 
my sake. To my dear brother Walter I 
give everything else I have—my books, 
my chess-board and men, my rabbits, my 
dog, and my white pony; and when I am 
dead, I hope he will believe that I have 
loved him dearly. Caries Harrison.” 

Walter’s heart was pierced and almost 
broken. ‘O mother, mother, may I not 
go to him?’ said he; ‘will you not trust 
me to watch by him to-night ?’ 

‘If you will promise not to disturb him, 
or excite him; he is now asleep, do not 
wake him.’ 

Walter went softly to his brother’s room, 
and stationed himself beside the bed. For 
hours he watched the sleeping boy, and 
those were blessed hours to Walter’s soul. 
The Spirit of God was at work, convincing 
him of sin, of righteousness, and of judge- 
ment; and there, at little Charlie’s bed- 
side, he became a child of God—‘old things 
passed away, and all things became new.’ 
At length, overcome with fatigue and 
watching, he fell asleep with his head rest- 
ing on the side of the bed, and slept | 





love every one,’ replied the little boy, 
simply. 

‘That is exactly the reason, my boy,’ 
said Captain Harrison. ‘There is much 
wisdom and knowledge of human nature 
in these simple words. The apostle teaches 
us this truth when speaking of a love far 
higher and purer than any earthly love ; 
he says, ‘We love him because he first 
loved us,’ but the truth is the same. It 
is seldom, indeed, that true disinterested 
love fails to win love. You have learned 
the true secret of winning love, my dear 
little Charlie.’ 

* And I see now,’ said Walter, ‘how I 
failed. I was always thinking of myself, 
always trying to find out if people liked 
me, and fancying they did not, and then I 
made myself disagreeable to them, while 
Charlie, who loved every one without 
thinking of himself at all, won the affec- 
tion of all.’ 

* You are right,” said Captain Harrison ; 
‘we must never forget that to love others is 
aduty. If this duty is fulfilled, or rather 
if we strive, by God’s grace, to fulfill it, it 
will bring its own reward; for love is no 
more a duty than it is a blessedness and a 
joy. For ‘If we love one another, God 


Walter,’ said Charlie, ‘do come and look | soundly for some time. He was awaken- | dwelleth in us, and his love is perfected 
at the pretty pony. I will give him toj|ed by the touch of a gentle hand on his|jn us ;” “He that dwelleth in love dwell- 
you and we shall both ridehim. Do come | head, and looking up he saw Charlie’s deep | eth in God, and God in him.” ’ 


and try him now, dear Walter.’ 

‘Go away,’ said Walter, rudely; ‘I 
don’t want your pony. 
everybody’s love away from me, and you) 
may take the pony too.’ 


too.’ 
None of you care forme. Go away, I say,’ 


tried to take his hand, and he pushed him 


not know how violently he pushed Char- 
lie, who slipped, fell, and rolled into the 








near, flew to the spot, and catching the 
boy’s dress, quickly rescued him; but the 


continued he, angrily, as the little boy | 


blue eyes and sweet smile. 
* Oh, Charlie, my dear Charlie,’ said he, 


and cruelty to you?’ 


Walter never forgot those lessons. By 
God’s grace he ‘so learned Christ,’ as to 


You have won|‘ Can you forgive me for all my hardness |jove others unselfishly, and to do good, 


hoping for nothing again. His uncle 


‘I have nothing to forgive, my dear| Walter saw the change with joy ; his will 


* My dear Walter,’ said Charlie, ‘mam-| Walter,’ said Charlie; ‘I know you did|js made, and Walter is declared his heir, 


ma loves you, and I love you very dearly | not mean to push me into the water. 1) because he feels that Walter will make a 


am such a weak little fellow I fell in with | good use of fortune, that he will not use 


‘Don’t be a little hypocrite, Charlie —|a touch ; but you could not help that ; 


| 


all love you.’ 
‘I do believe it, Charlie, my kind, for- 


always to be gentle to you in future.’ 
Walter kept his word. From that day 


|he had often severe struggles with his 
| temper, by God’s grace, which now dwelt 


it selfishly. But this will, which may one 


only do believe that Ilove you—that we) day make Walter the proprietor of a large 


estate, is not nearly so much valued by 
him as alittle writing which he keeps in 


from him. Walter was excited; he did| giving brother,’ said Walter; ‘I will try |his desk among his most precious things, 


on which is written, ‘ Little Charlie's 
Will!’ for it was to him a continual re- 


pond. The gardener, who was working |his nature seemed changed; and though | membrancer of the great change which had 


passed over him, by which, in infinite 
mercy, he had been made an ‘ heir of God 


fright and the sudden shock had been too |in his heart, he succeeded in subduing it. and joint-heir with Jesus Christ.’— Abridg- 


much for the delicate boy, and he was car- | His father, who returned a few days after- | ed from the (London) Children’s Paper. 


ried up to the house insensible. Walter 
followed, almost paralyzed with terror.— 
Charlie was carried at once to his room, 
followed by his mother, who had seen the 
whole from her window. Walter was not 
allowed to go into his brother’s room, and, 
in an agony of mind he went to his own 
and shut himself in. 

The miserable boy passed a wretched 
night ; but he did not dare to go to Char- 
lie’s room, and he sat listening intently, 
S\straining his ear to catch the slightest 
€| sound that might tell him his brother was 
still alive. There was a stillness like 
death over the whole house. Sometimes 
he fancied that Charlie was dead, and that 
he was a murderer, and his anguish was 
almost more than he could bear. All his 


y 


0 


his selfishness, his rebellion, his pride, his 
jealousy—all now appeared in a new light. 
After hours of agony and inward struggle, 
as he had never prayed before. 


>| was better, though still weak and ill. 


ed in danger. 


go into his room. 


is| ter a folded paper. 


said she ; you may read it if you please. 


*MY LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT. 


” 


‘* Pilgrim’s Progress, 


gave me. 
naries, my love-birds, my flowers, and al! 














past conduct came up before his mind— 


he threw himself on his knees and prayed 


In the morning he heard that Charlie 
Al- 
ways delicate, he had suffered so severely 
from the shock that he was still consider- 
Through the day he was 
able to sit up a little in bed, and had ask- 
ed for a pencil and a piece of paper to 
write, but still Walter was forbidden to 
In the evening Mrs. 
Harrison came into the parlor where Wal- 
ter was sitting; her eyes were red, as if 
she had been weeping, and she gave Wal- 


‘I found this under Charlie’s pillow,’ 


Walter opened it, and read as follows : 


‘I leave tomy dear mamma my gold- 
clasped Bible, my little desk, and my let- 
ters. To my papal leave my picture of 
‘Jesus Christ stilling the Tempest,” my 
and the ‘‘ Pictures 
of the Holy Land,” which uncle Walter 
To little Emily I leave my ca- 


my story-books. I hope my dear mamma 


ward, marked, and thanked God for, the 
change. 
Walter’s birthday was fixed as the day 
when Charlie might take the first ride on 
the pretty white pony. That morning 
there was complete evidence of Walter’s 
changed feelings. He seemed to have for- 
| gotten himself and his birthday, and to be 
occupied only with his brother. While 
he was busy getting the pony ready for 
Charlie, and helping him to mount, Cap- 
tain Harrison said to him, ‘ What will you 
do, Walter? Do youmean to go too ?” 
*O, I can trot by his side,’ said Walter. 
‘I am strong enough to keep up with that 
little pony.’ 
At that moment a groom appeared, lead- 
ing another pony a little larger than Char- 
lie’s. 
paper was fastened to the rein with these 


to Walter, from his affectionate parents.’ 
really enjoy my ride now. 


he is! 
be off !’ 


ed him. 


together.’ 


and forgotten. 


‘he shall go with us.’ 


soon got quite strong and well. One day 


1| me your secret.’ 





It was saddled and bridled, and a 
words written on it: ‘ A birthday present 


* How delightful !’ said Charlie ; ‘I shall 
I wish John 
would come with my riding-cap. 0, there 
Mount quick, Walter, and let us 


Walter looked round to thank his fath- 
er, but words failed him. His looks said 
more than his lips could. His father spar- 
‘Do not keep Charlie waiting, 
my boy,’ said he; ‘mount quickly—and I 
hope you will enjoy many pleasant rides 


Just as Walter was preparing to mount, 
Charlie’s little dog came bounding towards 
them. Walter had formerly envied Charlie 
the dog as well as the pony, but now all 
these unkind feelings were quite subdued 


‘Here comes Carlo, Charlie,’ said he, 


The boys, Carlo, and their ponies had 
many pleasant excursions, and Charlie 


when Capt. Harrison and his two boys 
were sitting together, Walter said kindly 
to Charlie, ‘ How is it that every one loves 
you so much, Charlie? You must teach 


*T do not know, unless it is because I 





THE CABIN-BOY. 

There is not one of us, however young, 
but he may do some good. Every little 
child can be useful. I will tell you how 
useful a little cabin-boy was, who was 
sailing in a large ship over the wide sea. 

It happened, that on the voyage, the 
sailors quarrelled with the captain, who 
was so proud and overbearing, that none 
of them would submit to him. This gave 
the captain so much trouble, and preyedso 
much on his spirits, that he became very 
ill; so ill as to be confined to his bed.— 
None of the sailors cared for him; so there 
he lay very ill, and all alone. No one 
thought of speaking a kind word to the 
poor sick captain, but Little Bob. His 
Bible had taught him a lesson which the 
sailors knew nothing about. It had taught 
him to be kind to everybody, even to those 
who had used him ill; so he stole softly 
to the captain’s door, and knocked.— 
‘ Who's there?’ asked the captain, ina 
very gruff voice. ‘It’s Little Bob, sir; 
can I do cep tie. Ma you?’ ‘Go to your 
work, you scoundrel,’ cried the captain in 
an angry tone. ‘Don’t come plaguing 
me.” 
Little Bob stole away even more softly 
than he came, but his heart was not filled 
with any angry feeling. He pitied the 
captain still more than he had done before. 

The next day he resolved to try again. 
He saw that the poor captain was not on 
deck, and again he went and knocked at 
his door. ‘ Who’sthere?’ ‘Captain, can 
I do any thing for you to-day ?’ asked lit- 
tle Bob. ‘No, no, go away,’ said the 
captain. Bob was pleased that the cap- 
tain did not speak in so harsh a voice as 
he had done the day before, and he made 
up his mind to try again. Meantime the 
captain’s heart grew warm towards the 
kind little fellow. He thought how dif- 
ferently he acted from the unfeeling sai- 
lors, who had not once inquired for him 
all the time of his illness; and he deter- 
mined, thatif he came again, he would let 
him in. 


> 
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* THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





When Bob came the next day, the cap- 
tain said, ‘Come in.’ Bob walked in on 
tiptoe, and said very tenderly, ‘ Please, 
sir, can Ido anything for you? Shall I 
make your bed, or get you a cup of coffee? 
Pll do it in a minute.’ 


may, if you like,’ said the captain. Away 


ran Bob, and in a few minutes everything 


was ready, the coffee, and the hot toast, 


and he brought it on a tray tothe em 
him 


bedside. Bob always carried wit 
the Bible in his pocket; and, as he came 
in the room the captain observed it. 

* What book is that?’ said he. ‘It is 
the book my mother gave me,” said Bob ; 
* the nicest book you ever saw.’ ‘ Can you 
mead it, Bob?’ ‘Oh, yes, sir,’ said the 
boy, ‘ and I should like to read it to you.’ 
‘ Aye, you may,’ said the captain; ‘as 
soon as I have finished my coffee, you may 
begin.’ Bob cleared away the coffee, and 


set himself down on a box by the side of 


the captain’s bed, and opened on the his- 


tory of Jesus, and read how he went about 


doing good ; how he pitied the wretched, 


how he healed the sick, and forgave their 


sins. The captain listened very attentive- 
ly, and asked the boy to come again the 
next day. From this time he came every 
day, and instructed the poor captain in the 
knowledge of Jesus the Savior. He asked 
him many questions, and Bob knew how 
to answer them; thanks to his mother and 
to his Sunday-school. 

One evening, the captain said, ‘ Leave 
me that book of yours, Bob; I should like 
to look at it myself.’ Bob willingly left 
it. The next morning he went as usual, 
and tapped at thecabindoor. No answer 
came. Again he tapped, and louder. Still 
no answer. He opened the door, and 
walked in. The captain was on his knees, 
and the Bible was lying open upon the 
chair before him. Bob spoke ; still there 
was no answer. He came nearer; the 
captain never stirred. He looked; the 
captain was dead! He had died on his 
knees, praying over the Bible. We trust 
that, through the instructions of little Bob, 
he had sought and found mercy at the 
hands of the Savior of sinners. Is there a 
little boy or a little girl now reading this, 
who is poor as this cabin-boy, or young as 
this cabin-boy? ‘Go and do likewise.’— 
Youth's Visitor. 


MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 








**MAY BE SO.” 

* Next time you go out you'll buy mea 
wagon, won't you, mother ?’ said my little 
boy to me one day. 

I didn’t want to say ‘no,’ and estroy 
his happy feelings, and I was not prepared 
to say ‘ yes,’ and so I gave the evasive 
reply so often used under such circum- 
stances—* May beso,’ and which was meant 
rather as a negative than an affirmative. 
The child was satisfied! for he gave my 
words the meaning he wished them to 
have. In a little while after I had forgot- 
ten all about it. Notsomyboy. Tohim 
the ‘ may be so’ was ‘ yes,’ and he set his 
heart confidently on receiving the wagon 
the next time I should goout. This hap- 
pened to be on the afternoon of that very 
day. It was toward evening when I re- 
turned. That moment I heard his patter- 
ing feet and gleeful voice in the entry. 

* Where is my wagon ?’ said he as I en- 
tered, a shade of disappointment falling 
suddenly upon his excited, happy face. 

“« What wagon, dear ” 

*My wagon. The wagon you promised 
to buy me.’ 

‘I didn’t promise to buy you a wagon, 
my son.’ 

* O, yes, you did, mother. 
ed me this morning.’ 

‘TI promised to buy you a wagon? I 
am sure I remember nothing about it,’ I 
replied, confidently. ‘ What in the world 
put that in your head ?” 

* Didn’t I ask you?’ said the child, the 
tears now overflowing his cheek. 

* Yes, I believe you did ask me some- 
thing about a wagon ; but I didn’t promise 
to buy you one.” 

©O yes you did, mother. 
“may be so.””’ 

* But “‘ may be so” doesn’t mean yes.’ 


You promis- 


You said 


At this the little fellow uttered a dis- 


tressing cry. His heart was almost brok- 
en by disappointment. 


and not according to their real meaning. 


Unprepared for an occurrence of this 
kind, I was not in the mood to sympathize 
with my child fully. To be met thus, at 
the moment of my return home, disturbed 


me. 


*T didn’t promise to buy a wagon; and 
you must stop crying about it,’ said I, see- 


ing that he had given way to his feelings 
and was crying in a loud voice. 
But he cried on. I went up 


a. ou must hush now,’ said I more 
*I cannot permit this. I never 


positively. 
to buy you a wagon.’ 


‘Well, Bob, you 


He had interpret- 
ed my words according to his own wishes, 


stairs to 
lay off my things, and he followed, still 


* You said “ may be so,” ’ sobbed the 
child. 


‘**May be so,” and “ yes” are two dif- 
ferent things. IfI had said I would buy 
you a wagon there would have been some 
reason in your disappointment, but I have 
said no such thing.’ 

He had paused to listen; butas I ceas- 
ed speaking, his crying was renewed. 

‘ You must stop this now. There is no 
use in it, and I will not have it,’ said I 
resolutely. 

My boy choked down for a few moments 
at this, aad half stifled his grief; but over- 
mastering him, it flowed on again as wild- 
ly as ever. I felt impatient. 

‘Stop this moment, I say!’ and took 
hold of his arm firmly. My will is strong, 
and when a little excited it often leads me 
beyond where I would go, in moments of 
reflection. By my way of speaking, he 
saw that I was in earnest, and if he did 
not obey me, punishment would follow.— 
So, with what must have been a powerful 
effort for one so young, he stifled the ut- 
terance of his grief. But the storm with- 
in raged none the less violently, and I 
could see his little frame quiver as he 
strove to repress the rising sobs. 

Turning away from me, he went and sat 
down on a low seat in the corner of the 
room. I saw his form in the glass as I 
stood before it to arrange my hair, after 
laying aside my bonnet; and for the 
first time my feelings were touched. There 
was an abandonment in his whole attitude ; 
an air of grief about him that affected me 
with pity and tenderness. 

* Poor child,’ I sighed. ‘His heart is 
almost broken. I ought to have said yes, 
or no; and then all would have been set- 
tled.’ 

*Come,’ said I after a few moments, 
reaching my hand towards the child, ‘let 


us go down and look out for father. He 
will soon be home.’ 
I spoke kindly and cheerfully. But he 


neither moved, looked up, nor gave the 
smallest sign that he heard me. 

*O, well,’ said I, with some impatience 
in my voice, ‘it doesn’t matter at all. If 
you'd rather sit there than come down in- 
to the parlor and look for dear father, you 
can please yourself.’ 

Turning as I spoke, I left the chamber, 
and went down stairs. Seating myself at 
a window, I looked forth and endeavored 
to feel unconcerned and cheerful. I saw 
nothing but the face of my grieving child, 
and could think of nothing but his sorrow 
and disappointment. 

‘ Nancy,’ said I to one of my domestics 
who happened to come into the parlor and 
ask me some questions, ‘I wish you would 
run down to the store next block, and buy 
Neddy a wagon. His heart is almost 
broken about one.’ 

The girl, always willing when kindly 
spoken to, ran off to obey my wishes, and 
in a little while came back with the arti- 
cle wanted. 

‘ Now,’ said I, ‘go into my room and 
tell Neddy that I’ve something for him.— 
Don’t mention the wagon; I want to take 
him by surprise.’ 

Nancy went bounding up the stairs, and 
I placed the wagon in the centre of the 
room, where it would meet the child’s 
eyes on the moment of his entrance, and 
then sat down to await his coming and en- 
joy his surprise and delight. 

After the lapse of about a minute, I 
heard Nancy coming slowly. 

‘ Neddy’s asleep,’ said she, looking im 
at the door. 

‘Asleep!’ I felt greatly disappointed. 

* Yes ma’am. He was on the floor asleep. 
I took him up and laid him on your bed.’ 

‘ Then he’s over his troubles,’ said I, | 
attempting to find relief for my feelings in 
this utterance. But no such relief came. 

Taking the wagon in my hand, I went 
up to the chamber where he lay, and bent 
over him. The signs of grief were still 
upon his innocent face, and every now and 
then a faint sigh or sob gave evidence that 
even sleep had not yet hushed entirely the | 
storm which had swept over him. 

‘Neddy! I spoke to him in a voice of 
tenderness, hoping that my words might 
reach his ear. 

* Neddy dear, I’ve bought you a wagon.’ 

But his senses were locked. Taking 
nim up, I undressed him, and then, after 
kissing his lips, brow and cheeks, laid him 
in his little bed, and placed the wagon on 
the pillow beside him. 

Even until the late hour at which I re- 
tired on that evening, were my feelings 
oppressed by the incidents I have describ- 
ed. My ‘ May be so,’ uttered in order to 
avoid giving the direct answer my child 
wanted, had occasioned far more pain than 
a positive refusal of his request by any 
means could have done. 
>| ‘1 will be more careful in future,’ said 
I, as I lay thinking about the occurrence, 
“how I create false hopes. My yea shall 
be yea, and my nay,nay. Of these, com- 
eth not evil.’ 

In the morning when I awoke I found 
Neddy in possession of his wagon. He 
was running with it around the room, as 
happy as if a tear had never been upon his 














fect work. 


without . At last, seeing that I 
was awake he bounded up to the bedside, 
and kissing me said ; 

‘Thank you, dear mother, for buying 
me this wagon! You are a good mother |’ 

I must own to have felt some doubts on 
the subject of Neddy’s compliment, at the 
same time. Since this little experience, I 
have been more careful how I answer the 
petitions of my children; and avoid the 
* May be so,’ ‘ I'll see about it,’ and other 
such evasive answers that come so ready 
to the lips. 





THE FAMILY. 





For the Companion. 
THE INVALID BOY. 

‘I try to be patient, mother, but it is 
very hard.’ 

So spake a pale, suffering boy, who was 
lying upon a hard pallet, over which was 
thrown a ragged spread, and a well worn 
woollen shawl. It was a cold day in the 
month of January, and the chill of the 
narrow and gloomy apartment was hardly 
lessened by a scanty fire—a few pieces of 
coal burning in a small portable cooking 
furnace. It was no wonder that the poor 
sick lad found it difficult to be patient 
under circumstances of so much privation 
and discomfort. Many an older person, 
long taught in the school of adversity, and 
by the wisest of Teachers, would in like 
situation have experienced considerable 
difficulty in letting patience have her per- 


‘ I know you try, my child,’ said a feeble, 
care-worn woman, who sat close by the 
small, old-fashioned furnace with its poor 
attempt at a fire, and who was sewing as 
diligently upon a coarse white shirt as if 
her existence depended upon her finishing 
its making at the earliest possible moment. 
And, verily, much did depend upon the 
last stitch in that piece of work ; so much 
that she could not then so far withdraw 
her thoughts from her needle as to con- 
verse with her invalid son. The shirt 
was the last of six which she had taken 
from a cheap clothing store, and she was 
desirous to return them that morning, 
very desirous, for that coal in the furnace 
was her last, and for several days her boy 
had tasted nothing but a few spoonsfull of 
hasty pudding, made simply of corn-meal 
and water; and she was intending to pro- 
cure with part of the pay for her needle- 
work, something different to tempt his 
sickly appetite. On returning the six 
shirts, she would receive from her employ- 
er the large sum of sixty cents—ten cents 
for each. This flagrant robbery of the 
industrious poor! How loudly does it 
cry for vengeance upon those who sanction 
and abet it! nor will those be held guilt- 
less who, although not directly encourag- 
ing so great a moral wrong, are content to 
let it ‘ bide its time,’ omitting many op- 
portunities of exerting their influence 
against both its continuance and progress. 
But the few who in the spirit of their Di- 
vine Examplar, have earnestly striven by 
every judicious means to arrest this great 
evil; thus showing themselves the true 
friends of the poor, and the protectors of 
the widow and fatherless, shall at the day 
of final audit receive the welcome and 
priceless approval, Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

The poor widow toiled silently on until 
the thought suddenly occurred to her that 
her suffering child might be unusually de- 
pressed, and yearning for sympathy and 
consolation. This suggestion changed the 
current of her busy thoughts, and after a 
silent but earnest prayer for Divine aid, 
she began to converse with the invalid, 
while still her fingers plied their task. 

* Are you suffering more than usual this 
morning, my son?’ she asked. 

‘Iam not suffering more pain than I 
often do, dear mother, but somehow I feel 
restless and impatient. I keep trying not 
to, but the bad feelings will stay.’ 

* Such feelings will sometimes arise to 
disturb us, dear; but we must strive to 
subdue them. You know that there is 
one Friend always ready to help you. Try 
to draw nearer to Him, when these unhap- 
py feelings trouble you.’ 

‘I do try, mother; but this morning 
things seemed so miserable and wrong.— 
I want so many things, and you want so 


like to say it, mother—it seems wicked— 
but I can’t help asking myself why he 
don’t give them to us?’ 

‘ He works by means, mychild. Ihave 
no way of procuring temporal comforts ex- 
cept by my needle, and I have all that I 
can earn. But He looks with disapproval 
upon the low prices paid for needle-work. 
They are opposed to the precepts of his 
Holy Word, and it is mainly from these 
low prices that we suffer. Still, it is our 


our power to lessen or remove the evil.— 
And our Heavenly Protector can overrule 
all these things for our good. Let us 
trust him, in these dark hours, and it 
shall be well with us at the end.’ 

*I will try, mother, and harder than I 
have tried this morning.’ 

Cousin AsBy. 





THE TWO ADVISERS. 

There was once alittle girl, whose name 
was Kitty, and she had two advisers, who 
were always telling her what she had bet- 
ter do. One generally spoke the quickest, 
and that I shall call the first adviser; the 
other, who was modest, though very faith- 
ful, shall be called the second. Sometimes 
she minded one, and sometimes the other ; 
and according as she heeded the one or 
the other, so she behaved. 

Kitty slept in a little room near her 
mother’s, and her mother usually waked 
her in the morning with ‘ Jump up, Kitty.’ 
Early one winter’s morning, ‘Jump up, 
Kitty,’ waked the child, and she lifted her 
head, and it looked early, and quite wintry. 
‘I would not get up,’ said the first advis- 
er, who was always sure to be at hand; 
‘ be quiet in your snug little bed; it is 
very cold and early; stay where you are 
warm.’ 

‘ Kitty, it is time to be stirring,’ whis- 
pered the other, for they were always cross- 
counseling each other. ‘It is time to be 
stirring, Kitty ; your morning duties are 
waiting for you; up,up! Kitty thought 
a moment, and then jumped up. She 
carefully dressed herself; then she shut 
the door and knelt down to pray, thanking 
God for his kind care through the night, 
and asking for help through the day. Then 
she skipped out, crying joyfully, ‘ Mamma, 
can I help you? can I help you, dear 
mamma?’ But her mamma had gone 
down stairs; so she sat down by the fire 
in her mother’s chamber, and began to 
study her spelling lesson ; and study Kit- 
ty did with all her might. After break- 
fast, she dusted the parlor, and fetched 
papa’s boots, and hushed the baby, and 
did all she had to do with a sweet and 
willing spirit; and her mother thought, 
as her little one went to school, ‘ What a 
comfort Kitty is tome!’ All the morning 
Kitty was hearkening to the second adviser. 
Ido not know how it was during the 
forenoon at school, but as Kitty was walk- 
ing down the sunshiny side of the street, 
on her way to school in the afternoon, 
‘It is not pleasant to be cooped up in a 
school-room,’ whispered the first adviser ; 
‘It is so nice to walk, it is nice to play, 
to slide, or do something: else.’ Kitty 
listened, and as she listened, she lagged 
and lagged more and more, until, in quite 
a discontented mood, she reached the 
school-room. School had begun, and she 
was tardy; this was quite provoking.— 
Kitty went to her seat, and sat down in 
rather a pettish manner. ‘ Pleasanter to 
be walking than to be here,’ whispered 
the same adviser. Then she opened her 
desk, and, screened by the covert from the 
teacher's eye, she began to whisper to one 
of the girls to go to walk after school ; but 
the teacher saw it, and it grieved her.— 
Then Kitty nibbled a cake. Then, when 
her class was called up, her lesson was not 
learned, and she missed, and she pouted, 


long a lesson by half;’ and Kitty cried, 
and said she could not learnit. Alas! 


very troublesome.’ 
best—the first or the second? 


ple. 


ests of others as well as self. 


that read this ?—Juv. Miss. Herald. 





HOW A BOY’S 
A 


FLOGGING. 


Dr. Bushby, a famous school-master. 
was a severe, but not an ill-natured man 
It is related of him and one of his scholars. 











}cheek. I looked at him for many minutes 








many things—and if God loves us—I don’t 





duty to endure patiently, for it is out of 


and the first adviser kept saying, ‘ It is too 


Kitty had not tried, and the teacher was 
sorely grieved, and she said, ‘ Kitty can be 
studious and good, but sometimes she is 


Now, which adviser was the safest and 
The first 
was called Feeling, and the second Princi- 
Feeling only seeks to gratify for the 
moment; Principle endeavors to do what 
is right, Feeling looks only at self; Prin- 
ciple has an eye on the comfort and inter- 
Feeling is 
uncertain, unsteady, and not to be relied 
upon; Principle is true, straightforward, 
and trusty. Which adviser is safest and 
best, and which do the little girls follow 


WIT SAVED HIM FROM 


that during the doctor’s absence from his 
study the boy found some plums; and 


being moved by lickerishness, began to eat 
some. \ First, however, he waggishly cried 
out, ‘I publish the bans of matrimony 
between my mouth and these plums; if 
any here t know justcause or impe- 
diment why these should not be united you 
are to declare it, or hereafter hold your 
peace.’ But the doctor had -overheard 
the proclamation, and said nothing till 
the next morning ; when causing the boy 
to be ‘brought up’ and disposed for pun- 
ishment, he d the well-known in- 
strument and said, ‘I publish the banns 
of matrimony between this rod and this 
boy ; if any of you know just cause or im- 
pediment why they should not unite,you are 
to declare it.” The boy himself called out; 
‘I forbid the banns! ‘ For what cause? 
inquired the doctor. ‘ Because,’ said the 
boy, ‘the parties are not agreed.’ The 
doctor enjoyed the validity of the objec- 
tion urged by the boy’s wit, and the cere- 
mony was not performed. * 





A NEW WAY OF EARNING MONEY. 

The Chinese are very adroit in earning 

a penny, and on our Pacific coast their 

ingenuity and perseverance in adopting 

means to earn a livelihood are worthy of 

all praise. The following extract from an 

exchange illustrates their readiness to 

profit by every opening for labor: 

“It has been truly said, that one half of 

the inhabitants of all large cities know not 

how the other half live. This saying will 

apply to San Francisco as forcibly as to 

any other. Our population is a heteroges 

neous one, composed of the representatives 

of every nation on the habitable globe— 

men of every trade, profession and calling 

among us that are known to the civilized 

world—each onc dependent in a measure 

upon the other for success, and all striv- 

ing with unabated energy and enterprise 

to forereach his neighbor in the search af- 

ter wealth. But of all resorts to which 

human ingenuity is applied whereby to 

make an honest livelihood, that of the rat- 

catchers seem to be the most singular. It 

may not be generally known to many of 

the residents of this city, that there exists 

among us a numerous class of persons 

whose only vocation consists in catching 

rats and preparing their skins for trans- 

portation. This business, if such we may 

call it, is mostly confined to a few French- 

men, who have in their employ a number 

of Chinamen well skilled in the art. Night 

after night they spread destruction and 

death among the innumerable swarms of 
these pests that infest our thoroughfares. 

While the greater proportion of the popu- 

lation are asleep, ‘‘ John Chinaman” is 

wide awake, and pursuing his calling with 

a zeal worthy of commendation in any of 

the higher walks of life. He is what might 

be called a professional ‘ ratter,’ and is as 

well versed as a Scotch terrier in the most 

approved method of discovering and of 
taking them. 

The wharves along the water-front of 
the city are nightly frequented by them, 

but in most cases they seek the isolated 

places in the out-skirts of the city, where 

the rats fatten on the garbage thrown from 

the slaughter-houses, to set their traps. 

These traps are square boxes, about two 

feet long, and of the same width, and some 

eighteen inches deep—the top and bottom 

constructed of wood, and the sides ingeni- 

ously interwoven with wire like a net.— 
Each one has several openings on the sides, 

with the wire inverted, so that when a rat 

enters, it is almost impossible for him to 

make his escape by the way he came in. 

Each Chinaman is provided with two of 
these traps. When about starting out he 
baits them, and then selects a suitable 
place to set them. After having done 
this to his satisfaction, he retires a short 
distance to watch his game. If the bait 
takes well, he does not wait long before 
the traps are full. Ifthe game is not so 
plenty in the spots marked out as he im- 
magined, he moves on to some other lo- 
cality, and repeats the same operation.— 
In this manner he proceeds until he has 
made a good ‘ haul,’ when he retraces his 
steps homewards, and deposites his traps 
in a receptacle provided for the purpose. 
This place usually consists of a large dry 
goods box, with apertures here and there 
covered with wire. The rats are placed in 
it, and in the daytime are suffocated by 
means of charcoal. There are a number 
of these receptacles in different parts of 
the city, but most of them are located at 
South Beach, which appears to be the 
great head-quarters of the rat-killers.— 
Each Chinaman, with any kind of good 
luck, very often succeeds in taking from 
two to three hundred rats anight. These 
are sold to the parties who employ them 
at so much per dozen, who derive con- 
siderable profit from the business. The 
skins are dried and cured, and afterwards 
tied up in small packages of fifty each, 
ready for exportation. They are sent to 
,| Paris, ahd there manufactured into what 
.|are called kid gloves, and returned to us 
,|as * Alexandre’s best,’ which may be seen 
displayed in the windows of our fancy dry 
goods stores.” 
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CRIMINAL IN STOCKS. 


The civil authorities in old times used 
to punish persons who had been disorder- 
ly, by putting their legs, and sometimes 
their legs and hands, into a wooden ma- 
chine called, “ stocks.” This machine was 
placed in some public thoroughfare, and 
the prisoner was exposed to the jibes and 
scorn of all passers by. We remember it 
iggmentioned in the history of Boston, that 
the authorities ordered a man to erect 
stocks in which to punish offenders, and 
after the instrument was completed and 
the bill sent in, they sentenced the poor 
fellow to be placed in it himself, because 
they thought he had charged too much for 
the wood work. Rather hard, that, wasn’t 
it? 

The picture above shows a kind of stocks 
used by the Chinese and Malays. The 
criminal here is confined by the neck and 
hands, instead of the legs. We should 
think confinement by the legs rather the 
most agreeable. We wonder if all disobe- 
dient children were now-a-days punished 
by being placed in the stocks, if these in- 
struments wouldn’t be in considerable de- 
mand? Do you know any one who would 
be likely to suffer ? 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE LOST BUTTON FOUND. 

Mr. Editor :—I have a little incident to 
narrate to your readers, illustrating the 
correctness of the old adage ‘truth is 
stranger than fiction.” Nearly half a cen- 
tury ago, a prominent merchant, then in 
business near one of the wharves of this, 
at that time bustling and enterprising 
town, lost from his shirt-sleeve a gold but- 
ton, bearing the initials of his name. He 
preserved its mate, and retained it in his 
possession until his death. Time rolled 
away, bringing its many changes. The 
place of business passed into various hands, 
but the odd button was sacredly preserved 
by a surviving son, who bore his father’s 
name. 

A short time since, as some workmen 
were digging upon the wharf formerly oc- 
cupied by the merchant, preparatory to 
laying some very deep foundations, a little 
bright object attracted their notice ; it was 
picked up, and proved to be the long lost 
button, perfect and entire, bearing the in- 
itials of its mate, to which it is now res- 
tored, after having been buried deep in the 
earth nearly fifty years; and the reunited 
pair, with their faces shining with unwont- 
ed delight at their unexpected and happy 
reunion, are now worn by a grandson of 
the same merchant, who bears his name. 

Yours truly, F. 





A LOOK AT LIGHT. 

The sun has just set, leaving the western 
horizon all aglow with crimson, which 
melts away above into a pale apple-green, 
that subsides in turn into the calm, deep|i 
blue of the upper ether, where a solitary 
star twinkles, like a spark of living silver. 
It is a picture painted by that subtle agent, 
light, on the material substance of the at- 
mosphere. Artists may essay to imitate 
its skill, but their best efforts are but 
feeble copies. The transparency of that 
azure vault, the delicacy of those tints, the 
etherial varnish through which all is seen, 
even a Claude Lorraine has failed to re- 
produce in the freshness and glory of the 
original. Light beats the greatest of the 
great masters, and beats them without an 
effort. It is the mightiest, busiest, and 


most prolific of artists. It makes 
pictures in millions of different 
places at once; makes them at 
all hours ; has been making them 
since time began. It touches a 
grassy field, and lo! a pleasant 
green appears ; itrests on a gray 
eed and the dull vapor blushes 
into crimson; it darts through 
an opening into the woods, and 
a pathway of gold shoots before 
it; it flashes on a rippling river, 
and ten thousand arrows of silver 
seem to strike the water, sparkle 
there an instant, and then vanish 
forever. What a dull, ashen- 
colored melancholy, suicide-pro- 
= voking world this would be, if it 
was not forlight! All that earth 
has of the beautiful, wakes to life 
beneath the kiss of light. 

But this is notall. To vegeta- 

bles and animals alike light is a 
necessary and healthful existence. 
Put the most flourishing plant in 
a dark cellar; give it earth, air, water, 
and heat, but so long as you deny it 
light, it wilts, sickens, and will finally 
die. Shut aman up in a feebly lighted 
dungeon, and how livid he grows; ex- 
clude him altogether from light, and you 
cut short his span of existence. Yet, 
though so indispensable to organization, 
no one knows what light really is. The 
old theory, that it consists of molecules, 
which were sent forth from the sun, is 
passing out of date, and men of science 
now generally think it the result of vibra- 
tions in an elastic medium diffused through 
space. Many of its characteristics, not- 
withstanding the ignorance of its origin, 
have been analyzed by the savans, how- 
ever. Though it moves at the rate of one 
hundred and ninety-two thousand miles a 
second, they have caught it, in their pris- 
matic glasses, and though it is so subtle 
as to evade the touch, they have actually 
broken it into different colored pieces, 
some say seven, some think three. They 
have found, also, that when two rays of 
light meet, face to face, they create dark- 
ness. Like the Kilkenny cats, they ex- 
terminate each other. Or, to use both a 
more dignified and accurate illustration, 
the two opposing waves of light are mutu- 
ally demolished, like two opposing waves 
of water. 
Whatever light is, of one thing there is 
no doubt, its prime disseminator through 
our solar system is our sun. There may 
be other suns, in other systems, infinitely 
more powerful in themselves; but they 
are so far off, that they are comparatively 
worthless manufactories for our light. It 
would take, for instance, twenty thousand 
millions of such orbs as Sirius, the bright- 
est of the fixed stars, to afford as much 
light as we get from our own sun. The 
moon, even at the full, gives eight hun- 
dred thousand times less light. Swift as 
light moves, and old as the world is, there 
is plenty of light in space, that has never 
reached us. It takes six years for a ray 
of light to come from the nearest fixed 
stars, and there are doubtless plenty of 
stars a thousand times further off than the 
nearest ones—yes, tens of thousands of 
times. Stars that seem to us now to be 
shining, may have perished long ago ; and 
centuries more may elapse before we find 
it out. The lost Pleiad was probably 
dead for ages before men found it out.— 
The rapidity of the undulations of light, 
when put into figures, almost overpowers 
the mind. A ray of blue light, for exam- 
ple, results from 51,000 undulations in an 
inch, and 622,000,000,000,000 in a second 
of time. 





TRUE COURAGE. 
Moore's Rural New-Yorker relates the 
following story for boys : 


It was a clear, frosty night in the win- 
ter, when a group of boys were assembled 
upon a pond in the neighborhood of the 
village of L , for the purpose of skat- 
ing. For some time the most perfect har- 
mony existed, when a trivial circumstance 
occurred which gave rise to a violent dis- 





len. 


Golden Rule, of doing unto others as he 
would that they should do unto him. Be- 
ing naturally of a passionate temper, his 
anger was easily aroused, and he often 
said and did things for which he was af- 
terwards truly sorry. On the contrary, 
John Allen had been brought up to con- 
sider it a sign of manliness and courage 
to fight, and also to. deem the boy a cow- 
ard who, from principles of right within, 
refused to strike a blow. But to return 
to our story. 

As is usual on such occasions of quar- 
relling, the boys immediately gathered 
around, and it was proposed that the dis- 


putants should settle the question by fight- 


pute between two of the number, whose 
names were William Green and John Al- 
The former was the only son of his 
mother, and she was a widow. From his 
earliest infancy she had endeavored to im- 
press upon his mind the importance of the 


vanished. What would his mother say if 
she knew how her son was engaged ; and 
as he called to mind the many times she 
had told him, ‘that to do right, and re- 
fuse to render evil for evil, requires more 
true courage than to return blow for blow,’ 
he summoned up all his resolution, and’ to 
the surprise of the rest, extended his hand 
to John, and asked his forgiveness for 
speaking so hastily, at the same time stat- 
ing his reasons for refusing to engage in 
further quarrels with him. But John 
scornfully turned away, and joined with 
the others in deriding him, though a few 
could not help secretly admiring his con- 
duct. In the meantime William slowly 
unstrapped his skates and walked home- 
wards. On entering their lowly home, his 
mother at once perceived all was not right, 
and she gently led him to tell her all, and 
in a short time wholly succeeded in calm- 
ing his excited feelings, and as he laid his 
head on his pillow that night, it was with 
a feeling of happiness far beyond that of 
John Allen’s. Time and space will not 
permit of my relating how, by his uniform 
gentleness and good-nature—his unselfish, 
noble acts of kindness,—William Green 
finally convinced his mates that his was 
true courage—how he won their love and 
respect, and proved to them the distinction 
between physical and moral courage. 
In conclusion, boys, we would refer you 
toa saying of the wisest man that ever 
lived :—‘ He that is slow to anger is bet- 
ter than the mighty; and he that ruleth 
his spirit than he that taketh a city.’ To 
be truly great and happy, seek to strength- 
en your moral courage. Heed not the 
jeers and laughter of the unprincipled; 
soar above them all, and place your mark 
high, and with a steady hand, take a sure 
aim, and 
$ sit at first, you don’t succeed, 

Try, try again.’ 





PUSS TURNED FISHERMAN. : 
The Rhode Island Telegraph tells the 
followin 
* William Collins, Esq., of this town, 
(Warren,) has a cat whose habits furnish 
a remarkable contrast to those of the race 
in general. For at least two years, puss 
has practiced fishing with great success 
and satisfaction. The scene of his exploits 
is under a storehouse on the wharf, whith- 
er puss repairs at proper stages of tide, 
and after a longer or shorter period of pa- 
tient watching, issues forth with a finny 
victim. Ifhis prey is of customary size, 
he bears it triumphantly to the store and 
devours it in the presence of whoever may 
chance to be there, instead of heeding the 
cat-like proclivity of his species for a quiet 
meal in some sequestered nook. In sum- 
mer, when his scaly victims are mostly of 
the small class, he swallows them on the 
spot; but now that cold weather supplies 
frost-fish to his ready paws, he takes them 
home as mentioned, and enjoys a warm 
room while disposing of the proceeds of 
his cold expedition. Some half dozen sub- 
jects ofhis rapacity frequently find their 
way to the feline maw in the course of an 
afternoon. On one occasion the fish 
caught was a foot long. An experiment 
was once tried to test his behavior when 
his fare was taken from him. It was be- 
stowed on another cat, and if it was pos- 
sible for Puss to express a keen sense of 
injustice, beyond a mere sense of disap- 
pointment, it is certain that Tom’s de- 
meanor showed a consciousness that he 
only was entitled to the proceeds of his 

rowess. 

“ Although Puss generally manages to 
secure the prey without taking a very ex- 
tensive bath, as he strikes nimbly while 
the fish is near the surface, he has so con- 
quered the aversion of his species to wa- 
ter, that a good portion of his person often 
gives token of aquatic exercise. A scuttle 
in the floor of the storehouse enables the 
curious to observe the manner in which 
he pursues his profitable sport. The in- 
itiation of Tom into his singular mode of 
life was wholly voluntary, and grew out of 
the frequenting of the spot in question by 
fish attracted by the deposit of offal there. 
His achievements as a fisherman are not 
at the expense of his value as an enemy of 
rats, for the death agonies of many an un- 
lucky mouse and rat attest his vigilant 
watch over their haunts. 


<ogepeitimeme 


MOTHER OF WASHINGTON. 











ing. At this proposal William’s anger 


His mother was one of his best teachers. 
Her eldest son was eleven years old, when 
by her deceaced husband's will, she be- 
came sole guardian of the persons and 
large property of her children. She prov- 
ed herself worthy of the trust. Endowed 
with plain, direct good sense, thorough 
conscientiousness, and prompt decision, 
she governed her family strictly, but kind- 
ly, exacting deference, while she inspired 
affection. George, being her eldest son, 
was thought to be her favorite, yet she 
never gave him undue preference, and the 
implicit deference exacted from him in 
childhood, continued to be habitually ob- 
served by him, to the day of her death.— 
He inherited from her a high temper, and 


a spirit of command, but her early precepts 
and example taught’ him to restrain and 
govern that temper, and to square his con- 
duct on the exact principles of equity and 
justice. Tradition gives an interesti 
picture of the widow, with her little flock 
gathered round her, as was her daily wont, 
reading to them lessons of religion and 
morality, out of some standard work. Her 
favorite volume was Sir Matthew Hale’s 
“* Contemplations, Moral and Divine.” — 
The admirable maxims therein contained 
for outward action, as well as self-govern- 
ment, sank deep into the mind of George, 
and doubtless hada great influence in 
forming his character. They certainly 
were exemplified in his conduct through- 
out life. The mother’s manual, bearing 
his mother’s name, Mary Washington, 
written with her own hand, was ever pre- 
served by him with filial care, and may 
still be seen in the archives of Mount Ver- 
non. A precious document! Let those 
who wish to know the moral foundation 
of his character, consultits pages.—Jrving’s 
Life of eb tee 

The world is a great tank; men come to it 
to drink, having a great thirst for its vanities, 
but thinking, (if they be Christian men) that 
they will stay very carefully, and drink very 
sparingly. ‘fhen lo! they lose their watchful- 


ness and their balance, and Satan pushes then 
in! 





THE CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN AND 


REFLECTOR, 
A WEEKLY RELIGIOUS aND GENERAL NEWS- 
PAPER. 


Issued from 22 School Street, Boston. 
y get paper enters upon its thirty-eighth volume with 
the commencement of the new year, and is one of the 


largest, Freeney and most accredited of all our religious or 
weekly journ: 


EDITING, CONTRIBUTIONS, 


DENCE, 

The outlay of the WatcHMAN AND Reriecror for edit- 
ing, for contributions, for home and foreign correspon- 
dence is large. me of the best pens in this country, 
and in the old world, are enlisted in giving interest to its 
pages; and itis the purpose of the conductors to add to 
the number of those in parts of the world, whose minds 
are engaged in ome service, and to spare no means at 
their command, to make the paper in its editing, its 
general correspondence, and its original matter through- 
out, of the very highest and best order. 


FAMILY, AGRICULTURAL, AND INDUSTRIAL 
CHARACTER, 


Particular attention is paid to making the WaTcHMAN 
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community. It will contain matter every week, suited to 
the wants of all these classes, as its ample size fully al- 
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digest of foreign news, of the doings in Congress, of egis- 
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LITERARY CHARACTER. 
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to the WaTcHMAN AND Keriector a high literary as 
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elevated literature. ensed and carefully prepared 
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from employed pens, that cond hooey richness and a perma- 
nent value to our original ma’ 


RELIGIOUS AND GENERAL CHARACTER. 


The Watcumayn and Rervector, while Catholic in its 
tone, will always stand fast by the principles of evangeli- 
cal Christianity, and, ‘ speaking the truth in love,” will 
“contend earnestly Yor the faith once delivered to the 
saints.” It will ever befriend rational a religious pro- 
gress, and the spirit of its columns will be found 7 breathe 
good will to all enligh d efforts to li e state 
of mankind, wherever struggling, and however aethened 
and oppressed. No pain: be s to give full records 
of religious inf Windlnding Ecclesi Move- 
ments, Revival and Missionary iutetiguene from all parts 
of the "glob. e. e aim, in a word, is to make a weekly 
Religious Journal, which, so faras a wthecd aon can do 
this, shall meet the wants of the individual and the family. 


TERMS. 


$2 50 per year, payable at the end of six months, 

$2 per year, payable in advance, or within three months 
from the time of subscribing. 

Papers Delivered by Carriers. 

$3 payable at the end of six months. 

$250 ¥ apa within six months from the commence- 
ment of the entorsipiiod ear. 

UPE AM, FORD & OLMSTEAD. | 
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BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


M RS. H. CARNES has taken store No. 3 Hanover street, 
under Concert Hall, where she will keep on hand and 
make to order every description of 


Clothing for Boys 


From 3 to 16 years. Articles of every style will be made 
at the shortest notice, and on reasonable terms. With 
thanks to former patrons, while in Court street, a con- 
tinuance of favor is respectfully requested. 


LEASE TO READ THIS—EMPLOY MENT. yy ea 
out of employment may find that which is both profit- 
able and pleasant, <: addressii ne 
ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
No. 181 W lliam Street, New York. 





6—6mo. 





EMPLOYMENT FOR THE WINTER. 
THE BEST BOOK FOR AGENTS. 


To Persons out of Employment. 


An elegant Gift for a Father to Present to his Family ! 

Send for one copy, and try it mene your Friends! res 

J ANTED—Agents in every section of the Uni tes, 

to cireulate SEARS’ LARGE TYPE QUARTO BI- 
BLE, For Family Use—Enti 

Th ph aae Ls Pictorial Domestic ee 

“With about One Thousand Engravi: 
This useful book is destined, if we can form an 


opinion 
from the Notices of the Press, to have an 





THE STUDENT AND SCHOOLMATE: 


A MONTHLY READER FOR SCHOOL AND HOME 
INSTRUCTION, 


EDITED BY N. A. CALKINS AND BBV, A, R. POPE. 
he Rinee of thie picanatee = to supply wants long 


felt something, Bev Brel inte. 
i, aiken poe a et aby oy 


eet 
in the reading exercises. New Speeches 
for School tion. A Magazine that will more me 
imately ity ar asin ite the tion mefemos wih meading in the 
— e it ——— i, to sel proveme! 


race fi rticles on NaTURAL His- 
day Mechanics. Matural Sciences, Biography he 
or oe Poetry, and Stories. The Teacuer’s Desk co 
tains various items of news, iaeahen, inventions, cha tb 
val our reader—puile and hints pertaining to the rela- 
tions and d and teachers. Our MUSEU» is 
filed with an interesting collection of the rare and curi- 
ous in literature and art, Questions, Puzzles, Enigmas, 
Problems, ete. 
Sample Xe one on free for examination. 
TER copy, one year, $1,00; Five copies, 
4,00 5 ‘Ginters se a $12,00, in advance. 
Published by 
JAMES ROBINSON AND COMPANY, 


119 Washington, Strest. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 

The American Sunday School Union 

PUBLISHES NEARLY 

ONE THOUSAND DIFFERENT BOOKS 
—FOR— 

CHILDREN AND YOUTH! - 

Moral and Instructive, Useful and Ornamental, Religious 
and Unsectarian. 

The following are some of the latest : 


READY WORK FOR WILLING HANDS; or, 

Story of Comfort Allison, By the author of “ Irish cm ms, 

316 pp., with original Illustrations, 45 cents, 

THE LITTLE WATER-CRESS SELLERS. 36 pp., 9cts. 

FIRST FLIGHT FROM THE NEST; or, Nellie’s Six 
Months in Boston ; with Illustrations. ad pp-, 18 cents. 


MEMOIR OF OLD HUMPHREY ; with Gleanings from 
his Portfolio, in Prose and Vorne.s Portrait and Burial- 
place. 252 pp. 18mo, 25 cent 

ILLUSTRATED LIFE OF JOHN BUNYAN. By the 
author of ‘* Robert Dawson.”’ With upwards of thirty 
emblematical cuts, initial letters, & 372 pp. 18mo, 
50 cents. 


STORIES FOR VILLAGE LADS. Eabetiebes wish 
four full-page engravings. 144 pp. 18mo, 24 cents. 
MEMOIR OF THE REV. E. J. P. MESSINGER, mee 
Missionary to Africa. By Rev. Sternens H, "ryn 
D.D. Arecord of the arduous and a though brief 
labors of a Missionary in Africa. 0 pp., 35 cents. 
SAMMY GILL ; og The Little Pet Mocking-Bird, with 

other Stories, viz. Slim Stephen—Little Willy—The 
Indians. Each il d with E from ori- 
ginal designs. 72 pp. 18mo, 16 cents. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMNS. A new selection of nearly 
400 hymns, designed a for Sunday-school use. 
In various bindings, and at different prices. 


STORIES OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 355pp. 18mo, 
cent 





XrThis volume contains upwards of thirty porsstiness 
embracing the principal incidents in the gospel histo: onigival ; 
each with a beautiful pictorial illustration } reel 
design. A more attractive and valuable book for then os 
sery, the family, or the school, will not easily be found. 
MARIA’S TWO VACATIONS ; or, Principle in Pleasure. 
252 pp., 37 cents. 
WESLEY AND HIS FRIENDS, 
196 pp. 18mo, 35 cents. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER’S BIBLE STORIES.— 
Ten stories in simple language, and illustrated with a 
large fine engraving. 


THE SISTERS ; an Reminiscences of a Village Teacher. 
72 pp., 16 cents. 


CITY SIGHTS FOR COUNTRY EYES. Quarto; con- 
taining a series of common objects in the city, drawn 
from actual life, Pp ‘d with p sketches. 
The prints, letter-press and initials are printed in co- 
lors, and the cover is of itself a study for young eyes. 
cents. 
SHELOMITH’S SON: the Curser and Blasphemer. 
the author of “ The Harvey Boys.” 146 pp., 24 cente. 


PRACTICAL PIETY ; or, The Influence of the Religion 


of the Heart on the Conduct of the Life. ay HANNAn 
ORE. With an allegorical illustrasion. 425 pp. 18mo, 
126 pp. 1mo, 


Highly illustrated. 





Ra! 


50 cents 
RUTH ELMER: a tale for School-girls, 
cents. 
A TOILET-GLASS FOR VERY YOUNG LADIES.— 
32 pp. 32mo, 5 cents. 
HENRY MORRIS ; or, Living for an Object. 192 pp., 
30 cents. 
HENRY HOYT, Agent. 

No. 9 Cornhill. 
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BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
BY G. W. LEACH, 
Corner of Winter and Washington Sts. 


BOSTON. 


BROWN, TAGGARD & CHASE. 
SUCCESSORS TO 
W. J. REYNOLDS & CO. 
No. 29 Cornhill, Boston, 


leave the call the Attention of those Purchasing 
for Libraries to the following List of Beautiful Books. 


ROLLOS TOUR IN EUROPE. 
BEING A NRW SERIES OF 


ROLLO BOOKS, 
BY REY. JACOB ABBOTT, 


Books 


In Six Volumes beautifully Illustrated. 
ROLLO ON THE ATLANTIC, s&s 
“« « In Paris, 
“ou SWITZERLAND, 


Lonpon, 
“« «© Tue Rune. 
“« “ SCOTLAND. 





Extract from the Preface. 


In this series of narratives we offer to the readers of the 
Books a continuation of the history of our little he- 
ro, by giving them an account of the adventures which 
such a may be expected to meet with in making a 
tour of Europe. The books are intended to be books of 
instruction rather than of mere amusement: and in pe 
rusing them, the reader may feel assured that all the in- 
formation which they contain, not only in respect to the 
countries visited, but to the customs, usages, it modes 
of life that are described, and also in regard to the gene- 
ral character of the incidents and adventures that the 
young travellers meet with, is in most strict accordance 
Son fact. The main design 0 of the oe is, thus, 





circula! in every section of our wide-opread o¢ nea 
and to have a distinct era in the sale of our 
will, no doubt, in a few years become THE .yAMILY 
BIBL LE OF THE AM ERICAN PEOPLE. 
7 The most liberal remuneration will be allowed to 
all persons who may ba gienoet to procure subscribers to 
00 copies may easily be circulated 


the above. From 
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ok WIL LD BY SUBSCRIPTION 
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trbtens can stiee for 
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a specimen Water none receipt of the 
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BIBLE, with a we ik, will be 
carefully boxed, and oe og per express, at.our risk 
and expense, to any central town or er een in the United 


States, excepting these of California, Oregon and Texas. 
~ibcotectiaand your Letters, and your money will come 


In addition to the Pictoral Bible, we publish a 


of such 
that while ead men may safely engage in their cireula- 
tion, ll confer a Pusiic RFIT, and receive a 
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BERT CHARS, Fen Wiltiens Street, New York. 
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which ee contain, except what is gh, 
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actors in the story, may be 
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PHILLIPS, SAMPSON AND COMPANY, 
13 Winter Street, Boston, 
Have just Published 
A NEW WORK BY DR. H TOHCOCK, THE GEOLOGIST. 
RELIGIOUS TRUTH ; 
Illustrated from Science, in Addresses and Sermons on 
Special Occasions. 


BY REV. EDWARD HITCHCOCK, D. D., 
Late President Pokey ‘elbcomn author of “ The Re 
‘ ligion of — 


The reputation of Dr. Hitchcock, as a 
and varied culture, as well as an 








a ul style is forcible and 
an uous. But it is not Sige F my 9 

of an author 60 wi k sides of the § 
The many readers of his ious works in this country 
and in Great Britaib, w “come any mew production 
from bis pea. 1 
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YOUTRH’S COMPANION. 








YOUTH'S COMPANION: 


SOSTON, FEBRUARY 19, 1857. 











SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 

Many boys have an idea that any part of the 
world is better than their home, and they some- 
times leave it without thinking of the dangers 
and sufferings they may meet. I knew one 
boy who had gota little money. Some wicked 
boys persuaded him to leave a good home in 
Boston, and go to Lowell. There they got his 
money from hiin, under a false pretence, and 
left him, tired and hungry, to find his way back. 
With great fatigue he walked home; but sunk 
on the kitchen floor, unable to speak from cold 
and exhaustion. Ifis master, (for he was an 
orphan, and a bound apprentice,) thinking he 
had suffered enough to show him his folly, 
ordered a warm supper and sent him to bed to 
get recruited, and said he would see him in the 
morning. The next day he professed great 
sorrow for his mi duct, and promised never 
to do so again. Another boy left his father’s 
house, and set off to go to Liverpoul, England. 
He got as far as Dedham, where his strength 
failed: he concluded it would be better to go 
back again, and he reached home in a similar 
plight to the one above mentioned, was receiv- 
ed.as the prodigal son, and by good conduct 
afterwards, became a distinguished man. 

A number of years ago, a boy was seen on a 
wharf in Boston, surrounded by a number of 
other boys, who could not understand his lan- 
guage. A gentleman passing by, stopped to 
inquire the cause of the gathering. He said, 
“fle isa German. Take him up to the glass- 
house, (which wag then in Essex Street,) and 
the Germans there will find out what he wants.” 
It was done, and they ascertained that he was 
a Hessian; had been drawn as a conscript to 
join Bonaparte’s army, going to Russia. He had 
deserted, got on board a vessel bound to Boston, 
and was left on the wharf to take care of him- 
self. Mr. Brown, a baker, who could talk with 
him, took him as an apprentice : he was employ- 
ed to make and carry out bread. When he 
had learned the English language, he went to 
Park Street Church, where he first heard the 
Gospel preached by the Rev. Dr. Griffin. He 
was soon convinced that he was a sinner, and 
in danger of losing his soul. His distress was 
such, that his friends asked him if he was sick, 
and would have a doctor? He said, “I no want 
any Doctor but Doctor Griffin.” When Dr. 
Griffin ascertained that a deep conviction of 
sin was the cause of his distress, he pointed 
him to Jesus Christ, who could save to the ut- 
termost all that come unto God by him. He 
soon obtained peace of conscience, and great 
joy in believing. When Dr. Griffin informed 
the Church of the circumstance, he said, “ God 
will have his own elect; he will tither send 
the Gospel to them, or bring them where the 
gospel is preached.” He was admitted to the| 
Charch in March, 1814, by the name of Wil- | 
liam Kehr: pursued his business diligently as | 
a baker: and maintained a Christian pe vata! 
till he died. He was at one time very desirous | 
of going as a Missionary to the heathen: 
thought he “ could tell them what sinners they 
are, and what a glorious Savior Christ is,” as 
well as any body, but he had not patience to 
wait for an education, and was persuaded to 
relinquish his design. William Kehr escaped 
the overthrow of the French army in a Rassian 
winter, and the Lord brought him where he 
could secure the salvation of his soul. 

Boys, don’t run into danger ; but escape from 
it; seek first the kingdom of heaven, and you 
will find “a friend who will stick closer than a 
brother.” 

There could hardly have been a more lonely 
or desperate case than that of William Kehr. 
Alone on a foreign shore—without father or 
mother, brother or sister, or even one person, 
so far as he knew, who could understand a 
word he said, or be a friend to him in his need 
of everything. But he had an honest heart—a 
willingness to work, and do anything which 
would give him a respectable support. Know- 
ing his own ignorance, he was ready to be 
advised by these who appeared friendly. Provi- 
dence knew all this, and provided the very 
friends best adapted to his circumstances. The 
result has been already told. 

Suppose, like other boys, he had quarrelled 
and got into a fight with the boys who were 
laughing at him, and a Polce Officer had ar- 
rested him and put him in prison for a breach 
of the peace. Or, suppose he had resorted to 
begging, with no home or shelter for the night 
—or to stealing, which would have been follow- 
ed by surer and more severe suffering—he 
would have found in either case that “the ways 











your valuable paper, that you seem like a dear 
friend. I took your paper in the first place to 
benefit a family of five children, but the young- 
est 


er, now advanced in life, having seen more 
than ninety 


repaid for having taken itso long. I have ob- 
tained one new subscriber for you, and forward 
the money for her. 


year, 


its weekly visits ve 
seven years of age, but I never cease till I have 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Mass.. Jan, 16, 1857. 
Mr. Willis, dear Sir.—I have so long read 


them is now married. My dear moth- 


years, is so interested in it, and 
hails it with so much delight, that Lam doubly 


Yours affectionately. 
8. B. Bantierr. 


Winchendon, Mass., Jan. 26, 1857. 
Mr. Willis, dear Sir.—Enclosed I send one 
dollar for the Youth’s Companion the coming 
I have read it with delight for one year, 
and I love its little storiesso well I should miss 
much. I am not quite 


read all the beautiful stories of this cheerful 
little paper, which I prize very much. 
Yours respectfully, Canouine R, Stearns, 
[One Gold Dollar, sewedin. We are pleas- 
ed to see this carefulness. Gold Dollars never 
ought to be put in loose, as they may slip out 
and be lost. 


Saco, Me., Jan. 28, 1857. 
Mr. Willis, dear Sir.—Enclosed I send you 
one dollar to pay for the Youth’s Companion 
the present year. It has found a welcome 
place at our fireside for many years, and al- 
though our “ little ones” have now nearly reach- 
ed the years of maturity, still its weekly visits 

are hailed with pleasure by one and all. 
Yours truly, M. F. Case. 


VARIETY. 





“SOW AWAY.” 

“ Sow away, parents; sow away, teachers,” 
said Mr. William Dawson, in a sermon to the 
young: “harvest is nearer every day. ‘Be 
not weary in well doing, for in due season ye 
shall reap, if ye faint not.’ ” 

If you were going past a person who was 
sowing in a field very pleasantly and plentiful- 
ly some sort of grain, and you were to say to 
him, “Good morning. You seem to be sowing. 
What is the reason you sow so pleasantly and 
plentifully 2” 

“ Why,” says he, “ I will tell you the secret 
—I know that for every grain of corn I sow I 
shall reap a dollar.” 

“QO, then, it is so, is it?” you would say.— 
“I don’t wonder at your sowing pleasantly, [ 
don’t wonder at your sowing plentifully, when 
for every grain you sow you reap a dollar.” 

But sowing to the Spirit is better than sowing 
grains of corn and reaping dollars. “ He that 
soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life 
everlasting.” Galatians vi, 8. 


MINISTERIAL WIT, 


A renowned clergyman not a thousand miles 
from this city, lately preached rather a lon, 
sermon from the text,‘ Thou art weighed a 
found wanting.’ After the congregation had 
listened about an hour, some began to get 
weary and went out, others soon followed great- 
ly to the annoyance of the minister. Another 
person started, whereupon the parson stopped 
in his sermon and said, ‘ That is right, gentle- 
men, as fast as you are weighed pass out!’ He 
continued his sermon at some length after that, 
but no one disturbed him by leaving. 


SIMPLICITY OF FAITH. 


The late King of Sweden was greatly ex- 
ercised upon the subject of faith some time pre- 
vious to his death. A peasant being once on a 
particular occasion admitted to his presence, 

e King, knowing him to be a person of sin- 
gular piety, asked him—* What he took to be 
the true nature of faith ? The peasant enter- 
ed deeply into the subject, and much to the 
King’s comfort and satisfaction. The King, at 
last, on his death-bed, had a return of his 
doubts and fears as to the safety of his soul, 
and still the same question was perpetually in 
his mouth to those about him. ‘What is real 
faith?” His attendants advised him to send for 
|the Archbishop of Upsal, who, coming to the 
| King’s bedside, began in a learned and logical 
manner to enter into the scholastic definition of 
faith, The prelate’s disquisition lasted an 
hour. When he had done, the King said with 
much energy: ‘All this is ingenious, but not 
comfortable ; it is not what] want. Nothing 
but the farmer’s faith will do for me.’ 


AN UNEXPECTED APPLICATION. 


When preaching ina chapel near London, 
on one occasion, the Rev. Thomas Binney re- 
marked upon inattention in allowing persons to 
stand in a place of worship, where there was 
room near at hand in the pews. He would 
cite, he said, an instance from his own experi- 
ence. He was preaching in a chapel not over- 
crowded, and in one of the aisles of the chapel 
stood a young woman, apparently not too 
strong or robust, leaning upon a pew in which 
were only two ones men—and would you be- 
lieve it? said the preacher, there they sat, and 
never opened the pew door for that young wo- 
man; there was no occasion for them to vacate 
their seat, alrhough that might not have been 
too much in a crowded chapel, had they been 
gentlemen, and had she been a servant girl— 








of transgressors are hard.” But his d 
proved that “ Wisdom’s ways are ways of plea- 
santness and all her paths are peace.” 

We hope this true story will be remembered 
by our young readers, if any of them should 
thus be cast upon the ocean without rudder or 


compass. alien as stsctla 
“The Youth’s Companion,” published in 
Boston, and by N. Willi comes 


no! no! there they sat. How strange the co- 

id ! inued the preacher: it was just 
such a chapel as this—the aisle was just Tike 
yonder aisle—aye, it was just this day of the 
week, too—just this day of the month—yes, 
and thisvery year—and in this very place—it 
is this very night—there is the place—there 
the aisle—there the pew! 





GOOD FOR SOMETHING AFTER ALL. 


nothing was created in vain, we have long 


Having an abiding faith in the axiom that 


sought for some for the existence of 
those wretched title ~ Fret known as poodle 


A lady who kept one of the curly. abominations 
recently lost her and called upon a police- 
man to find it. 
with the dog, which was very wet and —_ 
The lady was overjoyed, and asked forty silly 
questions, others, ‘ Where did you find 
the dear baby ‘Why, marm,’ replied the 
officer, ‘a big nigger up in Sullivan street had 
him tied to a pole, and was washing windows 
with him.’ ‘ 
QUICK IN HER APPLICATION. 
‘It amazes me ministers don’t write better 
sermons—I’m sick of the dull, prosy affairs,’ 
said a lady, in the presence of a parson. ‘ But 
it is no easy matter, my good woman, to write 
gbod sermons,’ suggested the minister. ‘ Yes,’ 
rejoined the lady, ‘but you are so long about 
it; I could write one in half the time, i I only 
had the text” ‘Oh, if text is all you want,’ 
said the pastor, ‘I will furnish that. Take this 
one from Solomon: “ It is better to dwell ona 
housetop, than with a brawling woman, in a 
wide house.”’ ‘Do you mean me, sir?’ in- 
quired thelady quickly. ‘Oh, my fred woman,’ 
was the grave response, ‘you will never make 
a good sermonizer, you are too soon in your 
application.’ 


SINGING AND GIVING. 


A woman in Jamaica was very fond of go- 
ing to the missionary meetings, and singing 
with great apparent zeal and fervor — 
“ Fly abroad, thou mighty Gospel !” 

But whenever the plates went round for con- 
tributions, she always sung with her eyes fixed 
on the ceiling. On one occasion, however, a 
negro touched her with the plate, and said :— 
“Sissy, it no use for you to sing, ‘Fly 
*broad, thou mighty gospel,’ wid yu eyes fix 
on de ceilin’; it no use to sing ‘Fly ‘broad’ 
allers, less you give somethin’ to make um fly ” 


“ONLY ME.” 


A lady had two children—both girls, The 
elder one a fair child; the younger a beauty, 
and the mother’s pet. Her whole love centered 
in it. The elder was neglected, while “ Sweet” 
(the pet name of the younger) received every 
attention that love could bestow. One day, af- 
ter a severe illness the mother was sitting in 
the parlor, when she hearda childish step upon 
the stairs; and her thoughts were instantly 
with the favorite. “Is that you, Sweet?” she 
inquired. “No, Mamma,” was the sad and 
touching reply, “it isn’t Sweet; it’s only me.” 
The mother’s heart smote her, and from that 
hour “ only me” was restored to an equal place 
in her affections. 


JOHN RANDOLPH. 


When Tazewell was at the zenith of his 
fame, on one occasion he made a speech at the 
bar, surpassing even himself in eloquence. On 
finishing, Randolph approached him, and com- 
plained bitterly, with an oath, that it was fated 
that nothing human should be perfect. Taze- 
well, who was receiving impassioned congratu- 
lations from his friends, asked Randolph what 
he meant. His questioner, with all his usual 
acerbity, demanded: ‘Why did ee not say 
hor-i-zon instead of hor-i-zon ? ere it not 
for that barbarism, there would have been one 
perfect human production.’ 


Roger Sherman was representative in Con- 
gress from Connecticut; his business had been 
that of making shoes. John Randolph, who 
had Indian blood in him, rose, and with his 
usual squeaking sound, said: ‘1 would like to 
know what the gentleman did with his leather 
apron before he set out for Washington.’ Mr. 
Sherman replied, imitating the same squeak, 
‘I cut it up, sir, to make moccasins for the de- 
scendants of Pocahontas.’ 


INDIAN JUSTICE. 


An Indian assaulted another, and regular in- 
formation against him was made. The Judge 
ordered the sheriff to bring the parties before 
him. The sheriff returned without them.— 
‘ Where are your prisoners?’ asked the Judge. 
‘I caught them,’ replied the sheriff. ‘What 
did you do with them? ‘I gave the defendant 
fifteen lashes” ‘What did you do with the 
plaintiff? ‘I gave him fifteen too.’ ‘What 
with the informer? * Why, I gave him twenty- 
five lashes—for had he held his tongue, there 
would have been none of this fuss and trouble.’ 
It would be well if all the dispensations of jus- 
tice were as equally and promptly administered. 





CLIPPINGS. 
A FREE PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


Whipple & Black, the eminent daguerrean 
and photographic artists, at 96 Washington 
street, present at their rooms an interesting ex- 
hibition of portraits worthy the attention of the 
public, Messrs. Whipple & Black have ad- 
vanced far beyond the mechanical details of 

icture making, and everything from their 
and is a well considered work of art. Among 
the numerous portraits of interest in their gal- 
lery, is a group of admirable likenesses of 
Mayor Rice and the late Board of Aldermen, 
Col. Fremont, President Walker, Judge Shaw, 
Mrs. Barry, and others. Picture lovers will 
find a call at their rooms well repaid. 


Tae Loncest pay.—-The day before that of 
your wedding will probably be the longest day 
of your life. 


If you would preserve the health of your 
horses, exercise them in the open air every day, 
when not actually in use. The same may be 
said of your children, yourself and your wife. 


Wuere Gop 1s Not.—A child, instructed 
in a Sabbath-school, on being asked by his 
teacher if he could mention a place where God 
was not, made the following beautiful and un- 
expected reply, “ Not in the thoughts of the 
wicked,” 

A Keen Resuxe.—A man who forbade his 
servant girl (who HF to & same arto 
with himself) going in and out ot 
of the house, was quietly asked by the girl if 


like a cat’s tail 
e next day the officer came | any sembrance 

den, | spose I'll hab to tell you. Bekase it am 
Hp inged ? said Por O!d dai f 
is sii id Pompey. ‘ O! denin dat case, 
said the other, ‘ it is mot quite so fur.’ 

To one who said‘ I do not believe there is | Domestic 
an honest man in the world,’ another replied, 


the more it shines. 
pe noses ? 
a 


of Deacon Rodney Pierce, aged 12 
Youthful reader, are you prepared to die ? 


is a j round dis world 
‘ elk f doesn’t exactly see 


‘Pompey, vey 
"twist the two cases.’ ‘ Well, 


* But s’pose the cat’s tail 


It is impossible that one man should know all 


the world, but quite ible that one ma) 
know himself? tr : 


Truth is like'a torch—the more it is shaken 
But it sometimes burns 
Can’t help that—such noses 
d better keep out of the way. 





Diep at Torrington, Ct., Feb. Ist, John, son 
years.— 





POETRY. 





For the Companion. 
THE SNOW-FLAEES. 
A RHYME FOR THE SBASON. 


Whence come these feathery forms of light, 


That meet our wondering eyes ? 


Say, were they horne on angel’s wings, 


"rom lands beyond the skies ? 


They come, they come, with noiseless tread, 


A bright and glittering band ; 


Their fairy forms of matchless grace 


Fresh from a Father’s hand. 


Like wreaths of mist they softly fall 


On leaflet, shrub, and tree, 


And twine for each a garland sweet 


Of mystic purity. 


A carpet soft they quickly spread 


O’er mountain, hill, and glen; 


O’er forest deep, and quiet glade, 


And on the homes of men, 


Alike on lordly cities fair, 
And on each quiet town ; 
On lofty hall, and lowly cot, 
Cometh this blessing down, 


Say, wherefore come these dazzling forms, 
Arrayed in purest white ? 

All fashioned by a Hand divine, 

Whose dwelling is the light ? 


Methinks that emblems true are they, 
Of that fair land so bright, 

Where saints, adoring Jesus’ name, 
And angels walk in white ! 


They come to teach us lessons sweet, 
Of peace, and joy, and love ; 

To lead our thoughts from earthly things 
To heavenly ones above, 


All things are beauteous in their time, 
In earth, and sky and air; 

Yet nothing fairer than the snow, 

In pristine beauty rare. 


We love the summer rain-drops well, 
That patter on the leaves ; 

As well we love the fleecy wreath 
Which winter for us weaves. 


Both are alike the gift of One 

Of boundless power and worth ; 
Who sendeth down the gentle showers, 
To beautify the earth. 


Oh! may this Father, ever kind, 

Our inward spirits bless, 

And keep them like the snow-flakes pure, 
Till in his home we rest. 


Wenham, Jan. 24, 1857. 8S. P. B. 


I am a very little man, 
And have a little wife ; 

A little boy, and a little girl, 
The blessings of my life. 


In a very little cot we live, 
With very little state, 

But little though my household be, 
My happiness is great. 


I’m little older than my wife, 
Who’s little more than twenty ; 
And though but little wealth we have, 
Content makes little plenty. 


Unto the bounteous Lord of all 
Our daily thanks express 

How peacefully we pass our lives 
In happy littleness. 


Let others envy sceptered kings, 
I covet not their lot; 

More real pleasures I enjoy 
In my own little cot. 


LINES ON HIMSELF. 
BY THOMAS WINN KING, ESQ. 
I am perhaps, as you will say, 
A very curious creature ; 
For I am changing every day, 
My name, and shape, and nature. 


Tom King J am, and so am known; 
But isn’t it provoking ? 

Whenever I to jest am prone, 
They tell me I am Jo King. 


Though fat I amas any bull, 
With aptitude for sinking ; 

If I by chance seem rather dull, 
At once they say I’m thin King. 

In figure I am short and squat, 
Yet if, with ladies walking, 

I laugh and chatter, and all'that, 
They vow that Iam tall King. 

At night they do admit my claim, 
When Sol to rest is sinking ; 

They call me by my r name, 
And really find me Winn King. 





CHRISTIAN DUTY. 

















dogs, and at last we have found out their uses. 


he — they would enter heaven by sepa- 
rate 






A LITTLE POEM, BY A LITTLE POET. 


THE PURITAN RECORDER. 
Wig PURITAN BACORRES, A the pioneer of te Re- 
ligious press. it is the oldest weekly reli. 
Ts chareeter in orld. It pe now 





alithe forms of its re- 
gh the 
world. 2 
What it has done it purposes still todo, with 
to the us and wants of the It does 
not, tw promote the kingdom of Christ, by 
or suppressing, 1n obedience to the erratic 
tendencies of the times, any of the ‘danal of 
the Bible. It maintains tuat it is by a distinct ayowal, 
oat es ee ny thee ce 
Church of the Living God is to be puritied extended. 
It seeks to maintain and perpetuate the vital and 
influences of the doctrines and principles on wi the 
churches of New Engiand were founded ; and of 
w they have attained to so vigorous a and to 
etliciency in the work of a, 
It endeayors, in all proper ways, to defend 
the yetem of Chureh Polity, as con- 


formity the spirit and precedents of the New Testa- 
ment ; while it fellowships, and seeks to with 
all of every ecel i » who hol ially 

e same precious faith. All the moral and social reforms 
of the age, so far as are based upon the Gospel, it 
labors steadily to advauce. 

‘The Puritan Recorder has an Agricultural and a Do- 
mestic or Family Departwent, which are supplied and 
edited with care. It gives tue most material Congression- 
al and Legislative proceedings, and presents from week 
to week a well digested suuuuary of the Foreign and Do- 
mestic News, and of General Intelligence, and 
hit . Inaddition to tuese sources of information, it 
employs stated able Correspondents in various parts of our 
own and foreign countries ; and 1ts columns are abundant- 
ly enriched with origina! communications of various 
appropriate interest. itis tue aim of the proprietors of 
the Recorder to offer to the pubuc a Religious Journal of 
the highest order, which suai be more aud more worthy 
of the fan Christian ity 
to secure for their sheet 
P popularity, as by a sound 
and permanent intiuence to promote the good of men, and 
establish a claim to their enduring cyntidence. 

Subscriptions for the Puritan kecorder are received at 
any time in the year. ‘Terms $2,UU, in advance ; or, $2,50 
at the end of the year, When delivered by carriers, 
cents is added, to defray this expence. The Office is 
iL STRERT, Busion. 

MOUUKE, KIDDEL & CO., Proprietors. 








ge vo! 
It is net so much ther endeavor 
ap il diat. and 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


HE CONGREGATIONALIST is a family religious 
newspaper, Which is Lew abuut to enter upon its ninth 
voluine. 1t alms ty wuiniain an uncompromising hostility 
to opp » Whetuer i » caval, or social, and 
to evil of every name, eutirsny Leartuy upon the various 
reforms of the day, deatuer reyecting the vid because it is 
old, nor accepting the uew becauce it is new, but seeking 
to prove all things, and huid faust that which 18 good. it 
is under the edituriai cuarge of Kev. HENKY M, DEXTER, 
Pastor of the Pine street Congregational! Chureh of this 
city, who has had much experience in connexion with the 
religious press, and Wi receives the active and constant 
co-operation of sume twenty of the abiest aud freshest 
writers among the clergy of New England. 
It has English and bicnueh Correspondents of superior 
ability, enabling it to give regular, renable and readable 
letters from the Uld World. iu the department of Home 
Correspondence, it has an ample corps of co-laborers, 
among whom wail svon be inciudea a Washington Corres- 
pondent—Member of the U. 5. liouse of Kepresentatives. 
its religious intelligence, obtained from original sources, 
and gleaned from w large uumver of exchanges, embraces 
a great amount and variety oi matter, and wore pertaining 
to New England, especiauy, than can be found in any 
other journal. Its secular uepurtment is prepared with 
great care, and is believed to give a summary of all the 
important current events uf Lue day. It designs to give 
brief yet candid criticisms of important new books, and 
pays special attention w al Literary Intelligence. A 
gentleman well known to the Agricultural public, bas 
been engaged as a stated coutributor to that acpartment. 
‘The fourth page of every paper contains au original, true 
story, designed to interest Lue cuiidren and do them good. 
‘Tue Congregationaust is respectiully recommended to 
the examination of any wuo haye ieretofore taken no re- 
ligious paper, or who, tur any reason, may be dissatisfied 
with the one they now receive. Price g2,0U per annum. 
$1,00 for six months, in advance. Specimen numbers seut 
when requested. GaLEN JAMES & CO., 
120 W aslington Street, Boston. 
3-2 





WHIPPLE «& BLACK’S 
DAGUERREOTYPE, CRYSTALOTYPE, 
—AND— 
Photographic Establishment. 
No. 96 WASHINGTON STREET, 

J. A. WHIPPLE. BOSTON, J, W. BLAGES 
PHOTOGRAPHS made from the smallest Daguerreo- 
type, on paper or convass, life size, finished in crayon or 
in oil colors, being the vuly 5Uk& Way of obtaining perfect 
portrait LIKENESs&s frou small, indistinct daguerreotypes. 

= Or eased taken and secured, by an improved 
method. 

VAGUERREOTYPES executed, in every variety, in 
Gold Medallions, Lockets, Union, Velvet, Morocco and 
Pearl Cases, Single Portraits or in Groupings. 


IMPORTANT TO GENTLEMEN. 


Xr NICHOLS’ ROOMS, since he has enlarged his pre- 

mises, will be found to form one of the finest establish- 

ments of the kind ever opexed iu this country. The fol- 
lowing inducements muy entitle at to patronage :— 

AGOOD LIGHT TO SELECT BY. 

AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT TO SELECT FROM. 

A FINE ARTICLE OF READY MADE CLOTHING 

MAY BE OBTAINED. 

DBESSING GOWNS AND BREAKFAST JACKETS’ IN 

EVERY STYLE. 

THE BEST OF CUTTERS ARE ENGAGED, HUDSQN 
and BEACH BEING AT THE HEAD, 

CASH CUSTOMERS AT THIS ESTABLISHMENT ARE 
NOT CHARGED % PER CENT EXTRA TO OFF 
SET BAD DEBT. 

Try me once and see if these things be true. 


GEO. N. NICHOLS 
Rooms 96 Washington Street, up stairs. 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 


Ww"; P. TEWKSBURY, 362 Washington Street, 

thankful for the patronage of the last 
YEARS, would invite attention to a much enlarged 
proved store at his OLD STAND, where he offers every 
thing in the line of 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 





, Boston, 
TWELVE 
im- 


At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable Terms. 
Particular and constant paius taken in the supply of 


School Books and School Stationery, 
WITH 


JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &e. 
In greater variety than can be found anywhere else. 
tf 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love—No See 
tarianism, No Controversy. 
POBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD, & CO., BOSTON, MS. 
No. 22 School Street. 
Paton $l a vEaR. S1x corres ror $5, payment my A> 
VANCE. 





BOUND VOLUMES $1 and $1,25. 
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